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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Puck will hereafter be on Sale in London, at the News Agency 
of Messrs. HENRY F. GILLIG & CO., 449, Strand, Charing 
Cross. 








Puck may be had in Saratoga at BRENTANO’S new store, 
opposite Congress Park. , 

Americans in Paris, hitherto reduced to ‘ Punch’’. ‘‘Fun’’ and 
*‘Judy’’. will now find their natural paper on file at the ‘‘Herald’’ 
Office, 49 Avenue de |’Opéra. 





gas Remittances by Money Order, etc., are to be 
addressed to KEPPLER & SCHWARZMANN. 


CARTOONS. 


THE world moves on, the innumerous years 
roll by; 
Nations arise, and flourish, and are dead; 
The altar-flame of creeds forgot is fed 
By strange new priests.. Beneath the change- 
ful sky 
Echoes each’century a new battle-cry; 
And for ephemeral needs have myriads bled 
Since through the wilderness the prophet led 
The hosts of Israel. All things fade and fly, 
All things save one, that changes but in name: 
Doomed till the end of days and years to be 
Of the world’s wheat the unproductive chaff: 
The race of Damphools ever is the same, 
Worshiping a paper.ass to-day with glee; 
As in old times they hailed the Golden 
Calf. 





O Coney IsLanp! Paradise of the deep! 
Fair Aphrodite from the Atlantic wave 
Rising thrice blesséd. [This is a close shave 
In the way of metaphor—a shade too steep. ] 
Far from our workday tumult thou dost keep 
Perpetual holiday. Thy billows lave 
Most everyone who knows how to behave 
Himself or herself decently. And a heap 
Who don’t. The tired cit loves to take a peep 
At thee, and at the shop-girls whom he meets: 
For thee the clerical shepherd leaves his 


lambs. 
(And on thy shores finds sometimes a stray 
sheep.) 
Thus flourish!—long as the heart of man 
shall beat 


Responsive unto beauty, billows, and clams. 





O BOUNDLEsS, bumptious, too prolific West! 
We gave you population, fortune, fame— 
What have we done to you, in Heaven’s name, 

That you, your spirit with cruel hate possest, 

Should dispatch hitherward, to spoil our rest, 
Your meanest product? What’s your little 

game? 
Don’t you call this a sanguinary shame ? 

If you can’t play your cards, give us your best: 

And not this tuppenny-hapenny-farthing pest. 
Never mind! in a palace-car you’ve shipped 

your cad— 
Perhaps astride a rail we'll send him 
hence— 

Or—lengthwise of a shutter might be best. 
[This is the picture that the Graphic had 

While ours was on thé press: Coincidence. ] 


PECULIAR AND PARTICULAR. 
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UR readers may have been struck with 
the remarkable similarity between some 
of the late cartoons in Puck and those 

in our Esteemed Contemporary, the Daily 
Graphic. \f cur readers were not struck, we 
were. At first we were inclined to think that 
our sketches had been sureptitiously copied and 
sold to the Graphic—our E. C. being, of course, 
ignorant of the source whence they came. But, 


on careful investigation, it appears that the said [ 


resemblance was purely accidental—a mere co- 
incidence, both in print, idea, and execution. 

But in case any more such coincidences 
should take it into their heads to occur, we 
wish to explain that although the pictures in 
our quotidian friend down in Park Row came 
out several davs before Puck’s appearance, yet 
the latter’s cartoons were drawn and on the 
press at the time. Mr. Keppler works directly 
on the stone, and finishes his drawings by Fri- 
day afternoon, when they are sent to the litho- 
grapher’s. The letterpress of the paper is made 
up on Monday, but the pictures have to be 
printed before, because the work needs great 
care, and our two editions, English and German, 
are both very large. 

We make this statement simply in justice to 
ourselves, and that the public may not be mis- 
led by the apparent anteriority of our inspira- 
tion to that of our elder friend on the west side, 
and in no wise to the prejudice of that excel- 
lent and well-established journal. 








THE WARRING NATIONALS. 


iis ‘iat 
ci is said, truly, that only two sorts of poli- 

tical parties can afford to have any divi- 

sions among themselves — those which are 
overwhelmingly large, and those which are in- 
significantly small. Whatever following—and 
the signs were by no means inauspicious— the 
National party was likely to have the number 
was certainly not large enough to be divided. 
Notwithstanding this, the Greenback-Labor 
voters have indulged in that extreme political 
luxury, a ‘‘split.” The factions are now fight- 
ing each other with double the energy they 
have shown in fighting the old parties, their 
common foes. The question now arises, whether 
this family quarrel will not jeopardize the suc- 
cess of the whole movement, the leaders of 
which seem to be emulating the example of 
Kilkenny cats. The more recent accessions 
to the Nationals have not been from the ranks 
of Labor, but rather dilapidated politicians 
cast forth from their own organizations. 


These men have rapidly advanced themselves 
to the position of advisors of the new party, 
and the first outcome of their leadership is 
charges of treachery and dishonesty, and a 
split in the organization. All this does not 
promise very well. If continued, it will leave 
the leaders without any followers—clearly an 
embarrassing position for those who say they 
have no other end in view than the ameliora- 
tion of labor by means of work and a greater 
plentitude of national currency. Third party 
movements are not ordinarily fruitful of much 
direct political good. But their indirect influ- 
ence is always good and wholesome, and re- 
dounds to the advantage of the voters by 
purifying the political atmospiiere from the 
professional politicians and the machinations 
of the rings. If, however, the Nationals pro- 
pose wrangling among themselves, and have 
no better end in view for the canvass, it may 
be as well to have public attention directed to 
the circumstance, that honest voters may not 





‘ uhwittingly take part in the masquerade. 


Puckerings. 


Wuart awful weather! Isn’t it torrid ? 





THE defaulting cashier’s motto— Von est y is 
the best policy. 





THE twenty-five cent scarf is the only thing 
which rivals the sensitive plant. 

OF a bureau it may be said: “It’s the last 
drawer that breaks the man’s back.” 

WELL may the poet ask, ‘‘What’s ina name?” 
—Columbus Alexander refuses to fight. 











THERE is no disappointment more keen than 
the postponement of a base-ball match. 





THE quality of mercy is not strained: neither 
is the guasi tea they give you at Rockaway. 





Tuis is the time when the schoolboy can en- 
joy all that is going on without playing hookey. 





Goop times never seem so near at hand as 
when billiards are reduced to ten cents a game. 





THE man with the immaculate shirt-front is 
always nervous when he is eating blackberry 
pudding. 





THE divinity that shapes our ends must have 
been in a terrible hurry when she tackled 
Aleck Stephens. 





THE average woman would enjoy a surf-bath 
a thousand-fold better, if she were not so fear- 
ful of wetting her suit. 


‘‘THERE’S a medium in everything,” ex- 
claimed the skeptic, and he went for that 
materialized Indian princess. 





THE man who reaches an Elevated Railroad 
station at twenty-nine minutes to eight, is evi- 
dently out of his five centses. 


Now the buzzy little fly doubles himself up, 
ties his legs together, and insinuates himself 
into the plate of huckleberries. 





A FARMER up at Cohoes has been churning 
goats’ milk. He declares of the product that it 
is the acme of excellence, the butter of butter. 





Now fades away the last trace of revengeful 
feeling against the small-boy who last winter 
lodged a suft snow: ball on the back of our neck. 





“Take back the heart that thou gavest,” as 
the gambler said to his pal, who had passed him 
under the table the wrong card to fill the flush. 


In this awful weather, if we cannot hie away 
to the cool sea-breezes, there is at least nothing 
to prevent our talking about Charles Francis 
Adams. 





Tue boy who will ride around all day ona 
velocipede, considers himself terribly imposed 
upon if he has to wheel his baby-sister two or 
three blocks. 





WHEN a fellow stands up to speak and the 
entire audience commences to giggle, a hor- 
rible suspicion forces itself upon his mind, that 





- , allis not. well with his nether garment. 
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AN ENGLISH PAPER. 


NEWSPAPER is the mirror of a na- 
tion’s daily life. In America, its func- 
tion is to contain what is going on; in 
France, to amuse readers; in Germany, to edu- 
cate them; in England, to reflect their feelings 
and record their opinions. Considering that, 
in most cases, the English do not know what 
their opinions are until they read them in the 
newspapers, this is scarcely to be wondered at. 
So closely are the generality of English papers 
run in accord with accepted traditions, that a 
tolerably alert reader can, with a little practice, 
tell their constituent parts with arithmetical 
nicety. Taking up an English paper, here is 
what you will find: 
First. A cocoa advertisement. 
Second. Something about the barometer. 
Third, Indian curries and sauces, 
Fourth. A news item: 


‘¢ The Prince of Wales toek a walk on the Strand yes- 
terday, but, in consequence of the rain, did not remain 
out long. We trust that when his Highness goes out 
again the weather will be more propitious.” 


Fifth. Advertisement of water-proof cloaks. 
Sixth. Item of police news: 


*¢The hearing of the case against Rumsdale de Gage 
Everleigh, the bank-robber, was continued last month, 
and several new facts were elicited (they will be pub- 
lished next week). The prisoner was loudly cheered on 
leaving the court.” 


Seventh. The Queen: 


** Her Majesty took breakfast last Friday as usual. She 
was to have left London for Aldershot last Thursday.” 


Eighth. Cocoa advertisement. 
Ninth. Item of American news: 


«A brother of the late Vice-President Wilson opens 
the door for visitors to the United States Senate Cham- 
ber.” 


Tenth. Something about Mr. Gladstone: 


«‘Mr. Gladstone has contributed to ‘ Macmillan’s 
Shilling Series’ a ‘ Primer of Homer,’ which is now 
in the press.” 


Eleventh. Cocoa advertisement. 
Twelfth. Telegraphic item from the coun- 
try: 


«¢ At Clerkenwell, Ellen Rodney, a domestic servant» 
of Bunhill-row, St. Luke’s, was charged, before Mr. Ho- 
sack, with attempting to throw herself from the City- 
road bridge into the water of the Regent’s Canal, with 
intent to commit suicide. From the evidence of Police- 
constable Pettitt, 340 N, it appeared that about half-past 
one on Sunday morning he saw the defendant run to the 
above bridge, mount the parapet, and was in the act of 
throwing herself into the water, when he caught her 
dress, and took her into custody. When he spoke to 
her about the matter, she simply said that she was tired 
of .life, and wanted to drown herself. .The defendant 
now said that she had had a few words with her young 
man, and that annoyed her. She left her situation on 
Thursday last. Mr. Hosack remanded the defendant to 
the House of Detention for a week, so that she might be 
seen by the chaplain.” 


Thirteenth. Cocoa advertisement. 
Fourteenth. Parliamentary news: 


*¢In the House of Lords, to-day, Earl De la Warr 
will call attention to the report of the Select Committee 
on Employers’ Liability for Injuries to their Servants, 
In the House of Commons, Mr. Benett-Stanford will 
ask the Foreign Under-Secretary for an explanation of 
the appointment of Colonel Wellesley as First-Secretary 
of the British Embassy at Vienna, and Mr. Holgath 
Hidgson Hunten-Hulbert will inquire into the Abuses of 
the Naval Service.” 


Fifteenth. A Northumberland suicide: 


«¢ One month ago yesterday, Mr. W. J. Harriss, coro- 
ner for the Sittingbourne district of Kent, held an in- 
quest at Sheerness, touching the death of Thomas Jones, 
a gunner of the Royal Artillery, who had committed sui- 
cide in Garrison Point Fort. One of the deceased's 
comrades got up shortly after four o’clock in the morn- 
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ing, and found deceased had hung himself by lying at 
full length on the ground, with his head suspended by a 
rope attached to the handle of the door of an empty 
room, the handle being only three feet from the ground, 

‘* Deceased was of a morose and eccentric disposition, 
and had been drinking the night previously. Verdict, 
Temporary insanity.” 


Sixteenth. Abreast with the times: 


‘* MEMORIAL TO MR. BRIGHT.—A very extensively- 
signed memorial has been forwarded from Runcorn to 
Mr. Jacob Bright for presentation to Parliament, protest- 
ing against war.” 


Seventeenth. Cocoa advertisement. 


Eighteenth. Item about the Prince of 
Wales. 
Nineteenth. Letter from Mr. Gladstone. 


Twentieth. The last new guide-book. 

This usually takes about a column and a 
half,and is read with the utmost zest and satis- 
faction by Englishmen. 

If there is any more space in the paper re- 
maining, it is equally divided between cocoa 
advertisements and letters from readers com- 
plaining of the condition of the streets, the 
lack of omnibus accommodations, the state of 
the tramways, the necessity of united action 
on the Eastern question, the health of the 
Prince of Wales, the obstinacy of the ther- 
mometer, and other standard British griev- 
ances. The utter lack of News will be pain- 
fully seen. But English readers do not look 
for much news in their papers, so long as the 
guide-books are noticed, and cocoa and cor- 
dials well advertised. A nation of readers 
who are still under the impression that an ano- 
nymous letter to the Zimes will right any error 
or abuse under Providence, can scarcely be ex- 
pected to have anything but vague and crude 
ideas on the subject of newspapers. 








BLACKBERRIES. 


LACKBERRIES, the tart Othellos and 
b2) Jim Crows of the wayside, are now in 
> order. Canned Othellos are always in 
season, but in their natural state they are not. 
Most persons will undoubtedly agree with us in 
this. 

The blackberry is a great delicacy, and it is 
safe to say that it is liked by every one except 
the man who appears in white vest and trousers. 
He does not like it; he fears and respects it. 

The blackberry is the cause of many a pleas- 
ant ramble; it is the excuse which girls make to 
get out for a day’s peripatetic romance. 

The great beauty in favor of blackberries on 
the bush, in contradistinction to the table, is 
that they are not full of flies. No matter how 
delicious blackberries may be, a single fly dis- 
covered among them gives birth to many un- 
pleasant reflections on the part of the discov- 
erer. It is a sort of double-barreled multum-in- 
parvo discovery. 

In restaurants these berries are counted —so 
many to the dish. This goes to show the high 
esteem and value placed on them by the public 
caterer. 

We don’t know that Plato, Euripides or So- 
phocles ever partook of the berries now under 
discussion, but the chances are that they did. 
They did a great many greater things, and it is 
our candid opinion that men who succeeded in 
writing tragedies and other works which disarm 
criticism and defy imitation, would not allow 
posterity to boast that they had never eaten 
blackberries. We have written some d. g. things 
ourselves, and eaten blackberries, too, and we 
don’t pretend to equal the ancient gentlemen 
before alluded to. 

Blackberries can be had for two cents per 
quart if you can beat the vender down to that 
price. 

Blackberries—it’s dinner-time. 






THE ALBUM MANIA, 


M OST young ladies own an autograph 


album. In these albums they are de- 

sirous of having inscribed the names 
of their friends, together with a verse. The 
verse is what clinches itself into the girl’s soul, 
whether it (the verse) be original ornot. Most 
fellows pretend they can’t write original ver.cs, 
so, when called upon to indite, the youth of 
the period pushes back his piccadilly, takes a 
long breath, and commences: 


** The rose is red, 
The violet blue, 
Sugar is sweet,” 
(Or ** Vinegar is sour ”’—if the young mah despises 
the young lady), 
*‘And so are you.” 


Now, in an enlightened age, it is terrible to 
think that this verse is used so much, and that 
young men won’t read up or purchase that sen- 
timental candy known as “‘ mottoes,” in order 
to vary the thing. 

The sentiment of the verses found in albums 
is generally nice and silly, but seldom sincere. 
Taking this into consideration, together with 
the fact that almost any verse will satisfy a girl, 
we think there ought to beareform. ‘There 
ought to be something humorous done in the 
album verse line. For instance: 


TO MIRABEL. 


O, Mirabel, you’re coy and sweet, 
And, like a fawn, you're shy and fleet, 
A rose is your mouth, and No. 6’s 

Of satin case your fairy feet. 


When looking in your seal-brown eyes, 
And drinking your melodious sighs, 

Ah, for your kisses, sweet, I hunger, 
And also for your cherry pies. 


Now tell me, dear, in melting tones, 
To still my anxious, doubting moans, 
That you will wed no other fellow 
Than 
Yours respectfully, 
TOMMY JONES. 


It is fair to presume that such verses as the 
foregoing would make a revolution in auto- 
graphic circles, 

We think some such are needed, and if any 
young man would like something in this vein, 
and is not ponderous enough to evolve the 
same from his inner vitality, let him drop us a 
line, and we'll do it for him. We think a 
money-order or a registered letter would be 
the safest way. 








THE LADY IN THE ADJOINING BATH-HOUSE. 





I could hear her softly breathing, as her form 
she was unsheathing, 

And she stepped from shapes and corselets upon 
the bath-house floor—- 

I could fancy all her beauties—eyes and dim- 
ples—tootsie-wootsies, 

And that, though partitioned off, she was some- 
thing to adore. 

Off falls her tiny boot—now she’s putting on 
her suit. 

Now, cheek and boldness aid me, one s/y look 
to get at her! 

Her hand is on the knob—my heart gives one 
big throb— 

And (0, see here, this is ever so much too awfully 
ridiculous, you know) 

By George, the gal is a mulatter! 





Ir sleep is the sister of death, is not reclining 
on a bed of violets with a pretty girl fanning 
you, and punctuating her remarks with kisses, 
the brother-in-law of beatitude ? 
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THE REASON IT ENDED. 


UR meeting was quite unromantic, 
*Twas not at a summer resort, 
Nor where a cascade rushes frantic 
Down a picturesque glen in wild sport. 
Ere Love with flower-lariat noosed us, 
Ere your tresses Jay soft on my breast, 
Just think of it, your ma introduced us 
At neither’s request, 





We used to walk down in the meadow, 
And talk in a cousinly way, 
Your hair wore the blushful and redo- 
Lent flowers I plucked. Happy day, 
Your sweets oft come to me at night-time, 
And roses strew o’er some sweet dream— 
I livé in that blissful and bright time 
Of love and ice-cream. 


Ah, sweetly the memory hovers 
About my soul morning and night, 
Of verses in emerald covers, 
And eyes loving, tender, and bright— 
Of eves ’neath the still honeysuckle, 
When all that we murmured we felt, 
When my fingers were torn on the buckle 
Which shone on your belt. 


At first all was lovely and splendid, 
And suddenly then it was not. 

Our romance auspicious soon ended 
And made earth a desolate spot 

To me who had ne’er been of glory short 
When Isabel smiled at my side. 

She liked me—to cut the whole story short, 
She took sick and died. 


R. K. MUNKITTRICK, 








A STREET SCENE IN PARIS. 








Adapted from the French of Paut Parrait, by Ernest Harvier. 
LARGE crowd, which every moment 
attained larger proportions, gathers in 

front of 25 Rue Montmartre. Traffic 

is for the time suspended. The crowd eyes 

eagerly the front of the house, which is of a 

more than ordinary staid appearance. Voices 

are heard. Where do they come from? There? 

No. Here? No. What is said on that side? 

Look out! Why, what’s the matter with you? 

The crowd is collecting; it is not? Yes, but 

why? What is it? Ask that gentleman; I 

don’t know. Stop pushing there! Such things 

appear almost incredible. What did you say 
it was? Move on! Sure enough, there it is on 
the first floor. 

A Passer-by (regarding the crowd with pity)— 
What fools these people are! ( Zo the man beside 
him) Say, what is the matter? 

‘“‘T don’t know.” Another man steps up and 
they form a group. 

WorkMAN—They say it happened on the 
third floor. 

Crown (gathering around)—What? 

A Cit1zEN—You are mistaken; it was the 
second. 

Woman (who has not heard what the discus- 
ston was about)—What ? 

CiT1zEN— Excuse me, I did not catch what 
they said it was. I am sure, however, that it 
was the second floor. 

Woman—lI think it must have been the third. 

The attention of the crowd is diverted by 
the appearance of a reporter who, rushing for- 
ward, exclaims with satisfaction, ‘‘Hear! Hear! 
An accident. Good. How did it happen?” 

Citizen—Accident! There now, I will be 
sure of it! This comes of leaving children at 
open windows. 

REPORTER—I see, the child fell from the win- 
dow. Do you know the particulars? Excuse 
me, I am a reporter, and my paper is the— 

PoLiceMAN (the last to arrive)—Move on, 
gentlemen. Make room for the cars to pass. 


REPORTER (fointing)—You say it is that 
window ? 








CitizEn—Yes; the second floor. The one 
which is open. 

REPORTER —The second floor? 

SMALL Boy—The third you mean. 

REPORTER —Do you know anything about it? 
I am a reporter. Hide nothing from me. You 
do not know how much it may be worth. What 
was the child’s age? 

SMALL Boy—What child ? 

REPORTER—The one who fell from the win- 
dow. 

SMALL Boy—What! A child fall out? I 
thought it was the canary-bird which flew out. 

A Passer-BY—A canary-bird flew away and 
two hundred fools here busy themselves with 
the occurrence. (Zo a small boy) Did you get 
the details? 

SMALL Boyv—Yes. As I was standing across 
the way I saw something in the second-story 
window— 

RivaL SMALL Boy—You are wrong. I know 
the lady who lives on the second floor. 

THE Crown (gathering quickly around)— 
You know her? 

RivaAL SMALL Boy (now the cynosure of all 
eyes)—Oh, yes. I bring her washing. 

ORIGINAL SMALL Boy— You don’t know 
nothing about it. /’// tell you. She’s a mighty 
pretty woman. Only married nine months, 
Her husband is away most of the time on busi- 
ness. He ought to look out for that literary 
chap who comes— 

NEIGHBOR— Yes, 
in this morning. 

REPORTER— What ? 

NEIGHBOR—Oh, yes. Nothing escapes me. 
I saw it all. (Crowd gathers around him.) 

REPORTER—Glorious! A young woman sur- 
prised with her lover! Oh, this is too rich 
(begins furiously taking notes). What is her 
name? I will give only her initials. What 
did the husband do when he found them? Did 
they fight long ? 

ELDERLY MAN (intent on the recital)—Her 
lover and he was not thrown from the window! 
How the times have changed. When I was a 
young man, one day I— 

REPORTER — You say the husband was armed. 

Riva SMALL Boy (again in the ascendant )— 
Yes. He had a revolver. 

MAN (who has just arrived).—No, I would 
not go so far as that, but the presumption is 
that he was. What is this all about? 

ORIGINAL SMALL Boy—Yes. I heard the pis- 
tol go off. 

REPORTER (absorbed in his notes)—-Great 
Heavens! He had a pistol. Don’t interrupt 
me, and I’ll have the full details of this lament- 
able scandal ready for publication in to-mor- 
row’s paper. 

PoLICEMAN (returned from a drink)—Move 
on, gentlemen. 

OpposITE NEIGHBOR—I saw it all. 

CrowD (in chorus)-—He saw it all. 

OpposiITE NEIGHBOR—She held it out of the 
window. 

REPORTER—The pistol. 
been a terrible sight. 

OpposiTE NEIGHBOR — Just then (I was shav- 
ing) the string broke. 

A NEIcHBOR—Then it fell four stories? 

REPORTER—Clearly it must have been on 
the top-floor. 

OpposiTE NEIGHBOR—Providentially no one 
was passing. ‘The policeman gathered up the 
remains. 

REPORTER—Remains? What did they do 
with them? 

OpposiITE NEIGHBOR—I don’t know. 

REPORTER (writing rapidly) — ‘‘ Dashed to 
pieces on the pavement, it required the best 
efforts of the police to gather together the 
fragments of the bloody wreck.” 

OpposiTE NEIGHBOR—Then the boy came 
down and took it back upstairs. 


That was he I saw going 


Oh! It must have 











A New ArrRIvAL—What ? 

OpposITE NEIGHBOR— The mat. 

A Woman—M,y, is all the fuss about a mat ? 
What fools they are to be standing twenty min- 
utes here for this. 

ELDERLY Man (resuscitated)—How about 
yourself ? 

THE Woman—I am a woman. 

REPORTER— “‘ The injuries will, it is feared, 
prove fatal.” Well, it was hisown fault. Young 
women even may be too sorely tempted. She 
was new to the neighborhood. 

NEIGHBOR—On the contrary she was an old 
resident. She is sixty-five years old. 

REPORTER—Sixty-five? Curious case. I am 
glad I was on hand. What a splendid heading 
this will make to-morrow. ‘‘ Death and scan- 
dal in the Faubourg Montmartre.” 

JANITOR OF THE BulLDING (who has just 
emerged from the cellar, where he has been chop- 
ping wood)—Where did the firemen go? 

Crowp—The firemen? What were they 
here for ? 

JANITOR (closing the door)—What for? Why, 
a chimney was on fire, and they came to put it 
out. 

The crowd slowly, and with evident regret, 
begins to disperse. 

















Mrs. BRowN:—My dear, what és that you’ve 
got on? 

Mrs. MONTMORENCY JONES:—A water-proof 
bathing-suit, my dear. You know how subject 
I am to rheumatism. Quite an idea, don’t you 
think so? All my own! 








THE CURE. 


‘Tell me,” he cried, with anguish sore dis- 
tressed, 

‘Is there no balm will soothe this aching breast ? 

Or am I doomed, Prometheus-like, to bear 

Forevermore, tormented by despair, 

These pangs that rend my very soul in twain, 

This heavy load of misery and pain ? 

Oh! that my lips the Lethean cup could press, 

To drown my woe in sweet forgetfulness!” 


Then answered him his friend, in accents weak, 
As the hot tear coursed down his pallid cheek: 
‘A mustard-plaster, placed upon the chest, 

Is about the only thing / can suggest.” H.L. 
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“HIGH” ART AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 















































Respectfully recommended to the attention of American buyers. 
The chromo will still continue to be the cherished darling 
of our native land. 








ARABELLA’S DESPERATION. 





Was paying marked attention to Miss Bugbee o’er the way; 
And to make it more alarming, Miss B. was very charming, 
And Arabella’s face was getting withered, like old hay. 
Her Pa had paid out ducats—in handfuls—ay, in buckets! 
To rig his only daughter out in very latest style, 
And said it did behoove her, at once to get a lover, 
‘An’ nail him, when ye’ve got him! Remember this, me chile!” 


es 
cia was rough on Arabella, but she ascertained her fellow 


Now lotions killed her pimples, and left her many dimples, 

And her cheeks flushed very sweetly with a soft and pretty red. 

And her form ?—but that’s no matter, it was plump, I do not flatter, 
You’d as soon have thought of padding her, as pad a feather-bed. 


Now Alonzo Jacob Porter came and saw, and then he caught her, 
He caught her little virgin heart and pinned it to his own. 
But it was her father’s shekels (he himself had only nickels) 
Which determined A. J. Porter to cease going it alone. 
So this lover (spell it loafer) used to sit on horse-hair sofa 
And slobber that poor trusting maid for hours at a time. 
He would promise to be true, dear—‘‘I have no love but you, dear!” 
And ne’er a Pa to bounce him out when twelve o’clock did chime. 


Now this courting so emphatic may be very democratic, 

But it made poor Bella thinner grow and thinner day by day. 

She became quite gaunt and scraggy, and her cheeks grew very baggy, 
And her hair- I here repeat it—was the color of old hay. 

And to make this bad much worse, or, as if stern Fate would curse her, 
A. J. Porter ceased to nestle in the sofa as of yore, 

For no longer on the horse-hair could be found this naughty corsair, 
This pirate of young maidens’ hearts whom maidens wou/d adore. 


No; his true love he deserted, and he went right off and flirted 

With Phebe Brandreth Bugbee, whose soul for him did burn— 

For she, too, had cash galore—millions two, or millions more, 

And she’d kept her good looks also, while poor Bella had lost her’n. 
He went in big for beauty, but must also bag his booty, 

And Phebe’s Pa, quite handsomely had promised to come down; 
Not for a mess of pottage, nor for nary Love in cottage, 

Would the naughty Porter wreathe his brow with matrimonial crown, 





Then Vengeance rose quite fierce in Bella’s bosom, and loud piercin’ 
Shrieks and howls re-echoed loudly through her Pa’s palatial halls. 
And that Sire, from snooze arouséd, took her head and had it souséd 
In a tub of quite cool ice-water, to stop her caterwauls. 

** Cuss it!” he ejaculated, as at last the maid related 

How Fate had india-rubbered out her life’s delicious plan. 

The old chap never chaffed her, but he smothered up his laughter, 
And told her to just sail around and get another man. 


But for Vengeance loud she shouted, and it cannot e’er be doubted 
That had she had false Phebe then, false Phebe had grown bald 
And would have to be re-riggéd—be-frizzled and be-wiggéd 

In the spot where Arabella had her scalp so sore bemauled. 

But a horrid fancy struck her, made her heart to quiver, pucker; 
She would let false Phebe realize what Vengeance really meant. 

In her clothes she straightway wriggled, and sardonically giggled, 
And acted like the Arab when he foldeth up his tent. 


To the corner ’pothecary, asking whether doth he carry 

In his great Pharmacopceia such a thing as—(whisper low). 

“Now,” quoth he, “ my pretty daughter, don’t you know you hadn’t 
oughter ? 

But—well—well —I s’pose I must, if you'll really have it so!” 

With that safe within a package, which should make her henceforth 
lack age, 

She hied her home and shut herself within her sweet boudoir. 

Bent on self-examination, and a thorough renovation— 

She with herse’f then entered in what may be called nude war. 


Then she swallowed down her phial, and she felt that surely nigh all 
Her troubles would be over when the drug began to work. 

And, indeed, the morrow-morning, without notice and without warning, 
The beauties which once lurked ’round her began again to lurk. 

Her cheeks resumed their plumpiness, her bony form its dumpiness, 
Her eyes their ’customed lustre—and she felt dead sure to win. 

And A. J. P. perceiving, yet, like Thomas, unbelieving, 

Made a halt and stammered timorously, ‘“‘ er—if he—might come in ?” 


To make our sad tale shorter, let us say that Bugbee’s daughter 
Received a left-hand mitten from the hand of A. J. P. 

And again he is the feller of his once deserted Bella, 

Who riots in a Vengeance with a great black letter Y, 

The wed«ing-day arrives, and like bees around the hives 

Come Bella’s friends and Bella’s foes, e’en those who do not know her; 
When, alas! before the altar, the bride is seen to falter, 

And with a squash to stretch herself along the marble floor. 


Her eyes from out their sockets, like boys’ marbles from their pockets, 
And her teeth and hair and other things, go tumbling all about. 

Her buxom form collapses—‘‘What does this mean?” Then her Pap says, 
And the sexton tells the populace, they’d better quiek git out. 

This effected without vi’lence suddenly there broke the silence 

A grating voice that seemed to mock, to sneer, and to deride: 

“T claim this body,” said he. ‘‘ Make haste and get her ready, 

I’ve got a strong pre-emption claim on every suicide!” 


Blue-fire and sulphur floated through the air, as all there noted, 

And a stranger stood among them, of dark and hideous mien. 

And he bent o’er poor dead Bella, as if something he would tell her, 
But his words were not the honeyed words of lover’s voice, I ween. 

‘* Well now,” he said, ‘‘ just blow me! I see you do not know me! 
Here’s my tail, and hoof, and horns—don’t yousee I’m Parson Nick? 
This gal must be my bride—it’s a case of suicide-- 

For she killed herself, as sure as fate, by swallerin’ arsenic!” 


Morat—Buy “ Periwinkle’s Pimple-Eraser and Plumpener.” 
E. S, L. 




















You're losing all your water!” 


Orricious Rustic: —‘‘Hi—Say! 
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SUGGESTIONS 





Iron Hoop-skirts on rollers. Same, small, for children. 
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FEMININE, 


MASCULINE. 
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Spike-clad Boots. 





FOR DOG-DAY FASHIONS. 





Combined Parasol, Shield and Mollifier. 








Portable Furnaces with irons ready for cauterizing. 


[Patents applied for.) 











CUFFEE & CO. 


ee 
i AM Adoniram Cuffee. I am of alarge and 
at fatty build, and, to be frank about it, of a 
lazy disposition. I like to eat, but I don’t 
take kindly to hard work. Also, Iam of African 
’scent, and am strong. I have several friends 
of the same nature and disposition as myself, 
and the great problem of the hour with us is, 
““Whar’ll we get something to eat?” If we 
were banjoists or bone-players we might do 
some lazy loafing ’round saloons at night, and 
pick up quite a living that way; or, if we had 
voices, we might be going to England with 
‘“‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”” We have voices, of 
course; but they’re only that kind of voice 
which raises itself in nocturnal notifications of 
‘** Hot corn!”’—no sort of a Jubilee voice at all. 
In this state of affairs we began to get a little 
nervous, and I was ruminating over the subject 
one morning as I stood on the rear platform of 
an Avenue Q car. I didn’t like to sit inside 
among the white ladies, so I just stood out on 
the platform. Pretty soon two gentleien got 
on, and then others, until the platform was 
crowded. All of a sudden I noticed them all 
a-looking at me—savage-like, as if they could 
cut my liver right out of me. Then their 
handkerchiefs went up to their noses, one by 
one, and the conductor asked me how far I was 
going. 

** Down to the City Hall,’’ I said. 

“Good Gad!” ‘‘Can’t stand it!’ “ Let me 
off the car!” were the expressions that came 
from the occupants of that rear platform, and 
one by one they dropped off, and I saw them 





waiting in the blazing sun for the next car. 





That gave mean idea! I also jumped off 
after a while and got on the rear platform of 
another car, where the above described events 
were enacted over again. 

That was enough! I went right across town 
to Thompson Street and I picked out three of 
the fattest and strongest of my chums—Liberty 
Jackson, Abracadabra White, and Zebedee 
Blossom. We went straight over to the stables 
of the roads on the east side—Avenues Q, R, 
S, T, you know, where they aren’t used to 
colored folks—and there we made our terms. 

To show the superintendent what we could 
do, two of us got on one car, along with the 
boss himself, one on the next car, a fourth on 
still another, and ki yi—ah, golly! didn’t we 
make them white folks just vanish ? The super- 
intendent said he got fifteen cents fare out of 
every one of them, and he engaged us on the 
spot, though he himself was taken home sick. 

Of course our business is limited to the east 
side; on the other side of the city people is used 
to us, and habit in this world is everything. 

Thus I established the firm of Cuffee & Co. 
We lead just the life a lazy darkey delights in. 
All we have to do is to just step on and off a 
car, and off and on again. We are well paid, 
and the fun of the thing! If you’d see how 
some of that poor white trash squirm and growl 
before they’ll lose a nickel and take another 
car—then we heaves a strong fat sigh, and that 
fetches ’em every time. 

Besides we are making the white folks pay 
for their wicked prejudice against the poor 
colored men of African ’scent. And we are 
elevating the negro. To prove this, come over 
to Sixth Avenue any Sunday afternoon, when 
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we are off duty, and you'll confess you never 
saw a crowd of nigs more “elevated ” than 
CurFreE & Co. 








THE SUNSHADE. 


At this time of the year the sunshade is 
popular both at the seaside and in the city. 
We don’t know that the characteristics of the 
sunshade have ever been made public. One 
of them is to have one of the wire points stick 
in your eye when a companion is holding it up. 

We don’t know whether the sunshade was in- 
vented during the second Punic war or not, 
and we don’t care. 

It will keep the sun off a maiden’s face or 
the contents of an apple-stand just the same. 
Placed over the heads and shoulders of a re- 
clining couple, they can osculate without the 
slightest fear of being detected from the fear. 
The sunshade is particularly and eternally solid 
with the omnibus-driver, in August—also in 

uly. 
: It is not safe to lay a sunshade down and 
leave it alone—for obvious reasons. Everyone 
will agree with us in this who ever owned a 
sunshade, or its sister, the umbrella, 

We don’t know that any man ever owned an 
umbrella for two years. That is, the same one. 
If there is any such man in the country, we 
should be pleased to receive his name and ad- 
dress, not necessarily for publication, but mere- 
ly as a guarantee of good faith. We think he 
would be a curiosity, and would, furthermore, 
be quite an acquisition to some traveling show. 

Besides, we should like to borrow his um- 
brella. 
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MY SUMMER REST. 


(Continued.) 

SEE about thirty, ten of whom are very 

young (Flash— Paradoxical witticism—ten 

are less than seven); several old ladies; 
half a dozen young mothers, looking, like their 
dresses, ruffled and done up (Mem—Remember 
this to work in somehow on the Chinese ques- 
tion); three or four sunburnt old gentlemen; 
two or three nurses—one instructing her charge 
in cannibalism—.and—yes, the two young la- 
dies who sat opposite me on the elevated road, 
and who wore pink ribbons. ‘ Really, the elder 
one is very pretty,” I say to myself, and I wish 
I knew them—the elder one particularly. 
Through the glass in the door 1 see a young 
man on the platform smoking a cigarette, and 
I see he is Bill Gushington, whose brother is a 
friend of mine. I know Bill, but not very 
well. He is much younger than I, and our 
ages have made, as it were, a friendly differ- 
ence between us, so that at times we bow, and 
at others we don’t, (Flash—We’re like Homer 
—-we sometimes nod.) Presently he enters the 
car, recognizes me, and says, % Hello, how are 
you?” I say, ‘‘ Hello, how are you ?” and we 
both appear perfectly satisfied, though neither 
has answered the other’s question. (Mem— 
Write this peculiarity of conversation up some 
time. Call it ‘‘ Homeopathic Repartee for the 
Cure of Curiosity.”) He sits down beside me 
and asks where I am going. I tell him. He 
says, ‘‘ We’re going there too.” I ask who are 
“we,” and he points to the two young ladies 
and says, ‘‘ Why, don’t you know my sister?” 
I am about to say, ‘‘ No, but I know your bro- 
ther;” but this would sound so like a quotation 
for ‘‘Ollendorf’s First Lessons in French,” 
that I content myself with saying ‘‘ No.” He 
laughs and says “‘ Very good.” (I afterwards 
discover that he laughs because he thinks I 
have made a joke—he saying ‘“ Don’t you 
know,” &c., and I answering ‘“‘ No”—the 
point being on know and no. He is a well- 
intending youth with a weakness for puns, 
while his wit is yet incipient—a sort of hood 
without trimmings.) He presents me to the la- 
dies. The elder one’s name is Miss Darling (so 
she is). As soon as we are introduced, Bill’s 
sister says, ‘‘Oh, Bill, I am so thirsty. Bill 
rises to get her a glass of water; but as I rise 
and say ‘‘ Permit me,” he sits again. (Flash— 
A reseated Bill.) I get the water, and it is so 
cold it makes my fingers ache as | carry the 
glass. Yet Miss Gushington drinks it and asks 
for more; which I bring and she drinks. 
(Mem. —She differs from a country newspaper 
in this, that she has patent insides.) 

I ask Miss Darling (sweet name!) if she’ll 
have a drink. I wish to be kind and make an 
impression. She says ‘“Thanks,” and I don’t 
know whether she means no or yes. I say, 
‘Beg pardon, will you have a drink?” and she 
says languidly, ‘‘You’re very kind,” which is as 
unsatisfactory as the other. Then I bow and 
say, ‘‘Um—a—a shall 1?” and hold up the 
glass. She says, ‘I’m obliged to you,” which 
really is not (I feel I could leave this to a jury) 
exactly what she ought to say. However, I go 
to the tank (Mem. to write up—The watering 
place we go to on R. R.), and return with 
the water, which she drinks. Then I ask her if 
she is fond of the country. She says, ‘Oh 
yes;” she is very fond of seeing the men mow 
and the birds fly and the bees swarm. I some- 
how think this is a peculiar description of the 
delights of the country, but I only say, ‘“‘So am 
I.” Bill bursts into laughter, and says to me, 
“‘That’s good.” After some thought, I decide 
that Bill thinks I have made another pun— 
“Bees swarm” —‘‘Swarm I.?”” (Mem.— Keep this 
for burlesque.) Then the ladies laugh (I’m 





sure they don’t know what at) and Miss Darling 
says, ‘‘ Willy has such animal spirits, really.” 








I do not think I am making a very favor. 
able impression on Miss Darling, but I again 
return to the country. We all take great in- 
terest, too much interest, in the country (Mem. 
—sort of bucolic usury) and gush about it until 
one of the babies commences to cry. 

This annoys Miss Darling, and I look stern 
at the nurse. (Query—When one looks stern, 
does he look cross-eyed?) Miss D. says the 
road should provide something to keep chil- 
dren from crying. (Flash—The rattle of the 
train.) And we are obliged to give up conver- 
sation until the train stops at the end of the 
route. We walk to the boat, I holding Miss 
Darling’s parasol, which, Bill says, being silk 
is n. g. (Flash—He thinks it ought be p. o. 
n-gee), and after a pleasant sail stop at the 
hotel-landing. There I learn that the party has 
been expected and see Fred waiting at the 
landing. We shake hands, and I discover 
at once that Fred and Miss Darling are en- 
gaged—somehow I do not like the place as well 
I thought I should a moment ago. 

‘‘ You'll have to take a room in the cottage,” 
Fred says to me, as we walk to the hotel. I 
don’t know why I say it, but I say ‘‘ Indeed!” 
““ Yes; that’s it,” he says, pointing to a square 
building, and I say I never should have known 
it, to which he adds that I ought to have known 
it the moment I saw it. (Flash—Known it was 
a cottage by the sea.) I engage my room—the 
ladies go to theirs and I join Fred on the porch. 
The boarders are all seemingly asleep in chairs 
under the trees. I begin to feel that I shall not 
like the place, and I wonder what I have here- 
tofore found in Fred to like. I say, “ Any fun 
here?” and he says, ‘‘ Oh, lots for a man.” 
“Why for aman?” “ You row, of course?” 
he says. Isay ‘‘ No,” and he looks surprised. 
“Then you are fond of fishing, I suppose ?” he 
continues. I inform I am not, and he looks 
more surprised and says: ‘‘ There’s no shooting 
until next month.” 1 say I never shoot; and 
then he wants to know what I came there for, 
and I tell him I don’t know. The ladies re- 
appear, and we lounge about yawning until 
dinner. This over we lounge and again yawn 
(Query—The yawn of plenty ?) and endeavor 
to grow interested in that exciting game —cro- 
quet. We fail. (Flash—Probably because we’re 
on a bank.) ‘This over we lounge again, and 
some love-passages between Fred and Miss D. 
drive me away. (Mem. for paragraph—Love 
passages—the entry after the old folks have 
retired.) I wish I was home. There is nothing 
to do but live for supper, which at length is 
announced and is soon over. Then the great 
and exciting event of the day happens. The 
steamboat bringing the husbands from the city 
arrives, and five or six gentlemen get off. (Sar- 
casm— This excitement will be too much for me 
—I wish I was home.) Then the gentlemen have 
a hot supper, and we watch them. Then it 
grows dark, and the families each sit apart and 
talk privately, while the single folks yawn and 
take naps, or read Sea-side Library novels in the 
parlor. I wish I was in the city; and go to the 
bar, where I drink and smoke more than is 
good for me. When I return I find everybody 
has gone to bed, and I goto.my room. It is 
very late—half-past ten (more sarcasm). I sit 
at the window and listen to the crickets chirp, 
or watch the unknown species of insects die in 
the oil that exudes from the top of the lamp. 
I look at my watch and see that it is eleven 
o’clock. My mind is made up. I go to bed 
—sleep— rise early—pay my bill and order my 
trunk to be taken to boat. Fred and ladies 
are up to see the exciting departure of the boat. 
(They never stand at Fulton Ferry when home; 
then, when here, why ?—but this is digression.) 
Fred says, ‘‘ If I were you, I’d go to Coney Is- 
land.”” Aha! the very place. 


(To be continued.) 





NEW DRILL FOR SCHWAB’S COMMUNISTS. 





As the great duties of the upsetters of Law, 
Order and Property, who meet under the egis 
of Mr. Justus Schwab, seem to be to drain as 
many schooners of the Schwabian beer as pos- 
sible, we suggest that they should do this with 
military precision; and while waiting for their 
arms, with which to wage war upon property- 
holders, why can’t they drill with their ‘‘schoon- 
ers’? As thus: 











**MAKE ReEapy!” 


Think of a row of determined Communists 
standing thus, ready for action. Then Major 
General Schwab could give his next order: 





‘* Fire!” 


And finally, when the heat of the fray was 
over, the tired citizen-soldier could lie down, 
under the order: 





** PARADE Rest!” 
while Schwab counted his nickels. 








RHYME OF THE DAY. 


Now man turns to blackberry-pie, 
And Augu-ist 1st draweth nigh. 
O this is the time 
When one’s soul turns to rhyme; 
But it’s rough on the low-bred ki yi. 
R. K, M, 
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“* How loose these dresses. seem, after wearing our 
walking-suits!”’ 


“Blue goggles, lady, 
to preserve your eyes!” 











FOOTSTEPS IN THE SAND. 
“By George, my wife must be down here bathing!” 


y CLAM CHOWDER 
— | BIG Bow.s. 





Bound to get his money’s worth—to the last drop. 
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PUZZLED. 2 
“I wish I knew which is my wife and which is 
my mother-in-law!” 
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Hl) qi iil iy THE USE OF DONKEYS. 
nitfl ™ For little children who won’? bathe. 
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Puck takes off his coat and enjoys himself. 





MAYER, MERKEL & OTTMARN, LUTHOGRAPHERS, 22 6 24 CHURCH ST. WY. 
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A CELTIC VIEW OF THE QUESTION. 





‘Mother o’ Moses, Tim, is it puttin’ the saddle on the baste wrong:side-foremost ye are?” 


‘*Wusha, now, mon! 














ee 


Div ye know which way I’m afther thravelin’ ?” 











MR. KROEGER’S BALL CLUB. 


cy 

if WAS walking slowly along the road a 

: week or two ago on my way to a jollifica- 

tion meeting of a base-ball club I am not 
a ball player myself, as I can never manage to 
bridge the gulf of laziness which lies between 
that noble game and myself. I went to the 
meeting just the same, however. These meet- 
ings are usually characterized by chowder, beer 
and other little eccentricities. 

I had gone about half the distance when 
some one hailed me to know if I would take a 
ride. I never declined a ride in my life when 
the alternative was walking, so I jumped into 
the wagon and took a seat beside my time- 
honored friend, Mr. Kroeger. 

My mission suggested base-ball,.and athletic 
sports generally, as the subject of conversation. 
Mr. Kroeger soon warmed. up to the subject, 
and when I asked him if he knew anything 
about it he seemed indignant. 

- “Know anything about it ? Well, I reckon, I 
do; why, ten or fifteen years ago I madea 
narrow-gauge fortune out of it. You see, I 
knew a trick in getting up base-ball clubs that 
fairly took the world bystorm. My club never 
lost a game, and you can bet your life I raked 
in stamps so fast on private bets, that I used 
to have to employ a mounted body-guard, 
armed cap-a-pie to escort me from the ground 
to the bank where I had an account. 

*“You see people were willing to pay to see 
my club play, because they always won. As I 
said before, they never lost a game.” 

‘They must have been fine players,” I ven- 
tured to assert. 

‘* Well yes,” he went on as he gave the horse 
a crack by way of emphasis, ‘‘they were some 
on ball-tossing: but their skill was all owing to 
my shrewdness.” 

Here he asked me for a light, and while he 
was puffing away to get some fire on the end 
of his cigar, I asked him if he would give me 
his modus operandi. 

“Certainly, with pleasure,” he replied, “‘you 
see it all came from my knowledge of nature 
and the effects which different articles of diet 
produce on a man: some things produce flesh 
and blood, and others bone. Now I selected 
my nine and fed them entirely on bone-food. 


In the course of a year their bones became 


about five times the ordinary size, and in six 
months more they worked through their flesh. 
Finally their flesh dropped off and they were 
huge skeletons. They could run like deers 
and each one was a sort of Alcides in strength. 
They didn’t wear any uniform on their bones, 
not a stitch. In those days it was the fashion 
to throw the ball at the player. Now when 
one of the opposite side was struck he was 
often disabled, but my bone-men were not; 
you might as well throw a ball at a brick-wall. 
Besides, my men were so thin that it was 
almost impossible to hit them. Why, I have 
seen a ball thrown right between their ribs and 
clean through them without touching a bone. 

‘*I trained some of them for the prize-ring, 
and I can tell you they bagged money till no 
pugilist could be found to facethem. They 
wouldn’t attempt to dodge blows; they let the 
fighters break their hands on them. I got 
hem so they could go into fires and rescue 
people. Why, fire or smoke never affected 
them in the least. I have seen them come out 
of a building red-hot to be cooled off in ice- 
water so that they could go in again. I can 
just tell you the old’ Kroeger IV. Hook and 
Ladder raised a thundering big excitement 
around the place, and the people wanted me 
to sit for a monument.” 

At this juncture Mr. Kroeger reached my 
destination, and I got off and bade him good 
night, after which I went to the meeting and 
took care of my share of the viands. 

R. K. M. 








EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF A LITE- 
RARY MAN OF THE PERIOD. 


UG. 1.—Completed my article on “A 
Probable Change.” 
6 p. M. found that “change” was 
more than improbable. 
Wrote short poem commencing: 
*¢ I would not ask thee for a V. 
(It’s long since I have met it), 
I would not ask that V. of thee, 
For I know I shouldn’t get it.” 
; Aug. 2,—Wrote three chapters of the ‘‘ Fish- 
|erman Fiend, or the Phantom Clam-bake,” 
for the Boys’ Weakiy Blood-Curdler. Purged 
freely and turned in. 
Aug. 3.— Called in to see Smith, of Sunday 





! 





Times, to try and effect a sale for my—(‘‘ Noah 
Never,” I said to myself.) 

Nice fellow Smith, but he said he was quite 
full. As I was not, borrowed a quarter and 
went to lunch. 

Aug. 4.—-Took a novel to Harper’s. Told 
them it was my last. They shook me by the 
hand and trusted so. However, they returned 
my poem beginning: 

‘*¢ I know a note whereon the wild time grows.”’ 

Aug. 5.—Read thirty stanzas of my “ Bella 
Notta” to Brown, of the Evening Tel-a-cram. 
Would have read all the six hundred—all that 
was left of them—had not Brown exclaimed, 
‘‘ Bella notta stanza more at me ”’ as he fled the 
place. Fortunately the druggists refused him 
the arsenic. 

Aug. 6.—Read an entire novel to my wife’s 
mother, to see the effect. 

When my wife-returned home, she said that 
she always thougut her dear mama would make 
a lovely corpse. 

Aug. 7.—Worked vigorously all day at “A 
Mistaken Grandmother.” ‘Turned the villain 
of the plot into a New Jersey preacher, and 
made a lunatic of the girl who married him. 
In the CXXXV. chapter the preacher is sus- 
pected of trying to hang his wife. 

The grandmother is to swear she saw the 
rope (the reader is led to suspect that it was 
probably one of those the preacher knew) in 
his possession. 

But in the CL. chapter the excitement be- 
comes intense (even I, the writer, buried my 
face in the door-mat, being the most conve- 
nient thing handy, and wept and shrieked by 
turns), when the old lady is proved to be “ mis- 
taken,” and has to confess (written confession, 
of course), while writhing in agony, that it was 
not a rope, but strong picture-cord. ‘The de- 
nouement will be terrifically sublime, for the 
heroine is to swear to fifty different versions of 
the attempted crime; the jury are, one and all, 
to go mad, kill the judge, and then hang the 
foreman. Opposing counsel are to jump on 
each other; while the guilty cause of the awful 
proceedings is to take advantage of the excite- 
ment, and find safety in Brooklyn. 

Mem.— Shall give Harper’s the refusal of 
this novel. 

Aug. 8.—Wrote and subsequently read to 
a friend seventeen verses of poem, “Shall I 
Leave Thee Now ?” 

Before concluding the eighteenth verse, he 
swore that I should, dead or alive. 

Aug. 9.—Thought of starting a new daily. 

Aug. 10.—Didn’t. 

Aug. 11.—Asked the editor of the World if 
I could contribute an article. He replied, 
‘* Not for the world.” 

Aug. 12.—Got disgusted with “‘A Mistaken 
Grandmother,” and threw her to the flames. 
Will begin her again, though. 

A. LITCHFIELD. 








Answeys for the Anvious. 


Krporr.—Come off. 
PECAN.— Weaken. 

Hem Locu.—Letter by mail. 
HASELTINE.—She’s all right, 


So So.—As you requested, we have sent your para- 
graphs to join the poems on Spring. But we scarcely 
think they deserved that last blow. 

UNKNOWN PARAGRAPHER.—Your crime is dire; but 
don't take it so much to heart. Repent now, go and sin 
no more. See next PuCK, and you will find that you are 
forgiven. 

C. R.— Dry-goods and journalism are different in many 
things. We can’t judge of your work by ‘‘ samples.” If 
you ever had occasion to woo a fair maiden, you didn’t 
send her a ‘“‘sample’’ of your hair, and an accurate de- 
scription of your eyes and teeth, did you? If you want 
to try any coy blandishments on Puck, blandish right 
ahead, and we’ll tell you whether we like it or don’t 
like it. 
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AN OUTRAGE. 


$2 

Ue some years it has been fashionable 
to go to Saratoga and other places for 
the purpose of drinking the various kinds 

of mineral waters to be had there. In a 

majority of cases the imbibers have been bene- 

fited. These waters have more or less iron in 

them, if chemical analyses can be depended on. 

A loud cry has been raised by some doctor 
that iron is being abused as a tonic. The 
iron, it is only fair to state, has a great deal 
to do with the beneficial results derived from 
the use of these waters. Now, how a man, or 
even a woman, after being cured of his or her 
own particular disease, could turn around and 
be so ungrateful as to abuse iron, is one of the 
things which strikes us as being luxuriously 
odd. It is even asserted, and on good autho- 
rity, too, that loving fathers, indulgent hus- 
bands, and all others in the social gamut, have 
been known to so far forget their early train- 
ing as to coolly and deliberately, with malice 
aforethought, abuse iron as a tonic. In our 
opinion iron, if it is instrume.tal in restoring 
anyone to health, is worthy of, and ought to 
have, a monument. 

Let this be looked to at once. Let man 
abuse his horse or his minister, or his neigh- 
bor’s ox or his ass, or anything that is his, but 
let him not abuse iron as a tonic; if he wishes 
to abuse any kind of tonic, let him be more 
democratic and give beer a chance. 








THE NEWS FROM JAPAN. 


THE DEAD OKUBO. 
HERE is great news from Japan. The 
Pam-Tam /os¢ says: 

Posthumous honors have been decreed 
to Okubo the assassinated statesman, who has 
been nominated Vice-Premier of the second 
class. His eldest son has been advanced to the 
dignity of hereditary noble, and he and the 
other members of the family have been liberally 
provided for by the State. Okubo died poor, 
all-his available funds being $1.40. A few weeks 
before his death he had borrowed, it is said, of 
Jimijam, the Premier, $8, which he presented 
towards the establishment of schools in his 
native district, Kagoshima, having a population 
of 3,600,000 souls. This act of liberality is faith- 
fully treasured up. 





MISFORTUNES OF A JAPANESE NEWSPAPER. 


After ten days suspension of publication for 
having vublished a letter purporting to come 
from the chief actors in the bloody drama of 
Kioi-zaka, the Choya Shindun has been allowed 
to start again under the old name. A draft of 
proposed amended newspaper regulations, less 
stringent than those now in force, is under the 
consideration of the Gen-ro-in. The intention 
of the authorities is to abolish imprisonment 
and _ to substitute therefor pecuniary punish- 
ment for*'press offenses. No fears are enter- 
tained of collecting any money from the jour- 
nalists. 

THE SPREAD OF AMERICAN CUSTOMS. 

The Trade-Dollar.—A government notifica- 
tion legalizes the Japanese trade-dollar as a 
tender in the interior of the country. 

The Savings Bank.—The Thirty-sixth Na- 
tional Bank, with a capital of 50,000 yen, which 
was opened in Hachoji under the direction of 
the Kanagawa-ken, has failed, and Hopo- 
Kokomo, the receiver, suggests a composition 
of 3% cents on the dollar. The President has 
gone to the sea-side. 

The Scholast.— On the 4th inst. the Chinese 
Minister visited the female normal school in 
Tokio, where he was entertained at dinner by 
the pupils. He spent the 4th at Tokio. 


fair to Middling —An American has settled 
in Foh-kien. 

A stringent proclamation has been issued at 
Foh-kien against the adulteration of tea with 
willow leaves. 


A Pennsylvania Storm.—During a terrible 
thunderstorm at Hongkong, on May 22d, 9% 
inches of rain fell. Streets were torn up, houses 
flooded, and great damage done to property. 
Many lives were lost. 112,000 escaped in boats. 


Invasion of Yokahama.—Two men from New 
Jersey settled in Yokahama. Since then bur- 
glars in that vicinity seem to enjoy immunity 
from capture. In the most frequented thor- 
oughfares godowns can clumsily, and with an 
inevitable accompaniment of noise, be burst 
open and handcart loads of heavy merchandise 
— case goods and bolts of canvas—be conveyed 
away without the police being at all the wiser, 
apparently—certainly without their tracing the 
abstracted articles. 








(From ‘‘ The Cornhill.’’) 


NILS JENSEN. 


(Concluded.) 
IS tone had no inflection of anger or 
excitement in it, but Dorthe perceived 


at once that he knew all—had perceived 
it, indeed, even before he spoke, when she had 
first caught sight of his face, which was worn 
and lined, as if he had suddenly aged ten 
years. 

‘‘Hans Lundgren did not understand,” she 
cried anxiously. ‘‘It was bad enough; but 
not so bad as he thought. When he saw us, 
we were bidding one another good-bye for 
ever. I have done very wrong, Nils; {ut if 
you will forgive me, I will try to mak: amends 
to you. And, Nils, I never thought o marry- 
ing anyone but you.” 

“That is strange,” remarked Nils, “since 
you love another man.” 

‘* But I love you too, Nils, only—” 

‘*¢ Only not as much as you do him.” 

‘‘ Oh, yes—more, I think, in some ways; but 
—oh,I cannot explain! You understand me, 
Nils; you know we have been like brother and 
sister all our lives; and how could I desert you 
for anyone else in the world ?” 

‘Yes; I suppose all the years I have loved 
you must count for something,” said Nils. 
‘¢ And then, as you say, we are such old friends. 
It would never have done for you to marry a 
stranger, would it? You would have been 
miserable among foreigners, far away from 
your own people and old Norway, would you 
not ?” 

‘¢ Qh, I should not have minded that,” said 
Dorthe unguardedly. ‘‘ At least, 1 mean,” she 
added, not making matters much better by her 
explanation, “that when one loves a man 
enough, it is no hardship to go anywhere, so 
long as he is with you.” 

‘* And you love Gustav like that ?” 

‘Oh, Nils,” said Dorthe entreatingly, “let 
us not speak any more of Gustav. He is go- 
ing away at once, and we shall never see him 
again. Let it be as if he had never come 
here.” 

“‘ Well, well,” said Nils; “‘ perhaps that will 
be the best plan. So you are ready to give 
him up, then?” 

“‘ Yes, Nils—if you will forgive me.” 

“If I have anything to forgive, Dorthe, I 
forgive you freely. I don’t blame you. Gus- 
tav is a handsome, clever young tellow; and 
you have had a passing fancy for him, as girls 
will have—that is all. You will have forgotten 
all about him in a year’s time.” 

_ He looked keenly at her as he spoke these 
last words; and she dropped her eyelids with- 











out replying. Then, saying he must have a 
few words with Gustav, Nils left the room. 

Gustav meanwhile had heard the news of 
Nils’s return, and was standing by the door of 
the shop, awaiting the coming interview with 
some nervousness. He was not a physical cow- 
ard; but his position was one which the bravest 
of men might have found disagreeable, and, 
moreover, the prospect of a sound drubbing 
was especially uncomfortable to a young man 
who dreaded humiliation more than most 
things. 

But Nils, when he appeared, manifested no 
disposition towards personal violence. He 
came up, laid his hand gently upon Gustav’s 
shoulder, and said, ‘‘ Gustav, will you sail over 
to the Sér Fjord with me to-morrow? You 
have never seen it, you know.” 

‘* But, Nils,” stammered the young man, ut- 
terly taken aback, ‘‘ 1—I—didn’t they tell you? 
I am going away to-morrow.” 

“You will put it off for another day,” said 
Nils composedly. ‘You cannot refuse me 
such a little favor, since we are to part so soon; 
and I hold particularly to showing you the Sér 
Fjord.” 

** But, Nils,” said Gustav, in despair, ‘* you 
do not know what has happened while you 
have been away. It is dreadful to have to tell 
it; but I must, lest you should think afterwards 
that I had been afraid. Dorthe—” 

‘I beg your pardon,” interrupted Nils, “‘but 
I know all about what you are going to say, 
and we need not talk of it. Will you go with 
me to the Sér Fjord ?” 

‘Yes, if you wish it,” answered Gustav won- 
deringly. 

‘That is right. And perhaps it will interest 
you to hear that Dorthe has promised to marry 
me, and has just assured me that she never 
really thought of marrying anyone else.” 

Wherewith Nils walked away, leaving his 
friend a good deal mystified. 


V. 


Gustav was aroused early the next morning 
by Nils’s voice at his door, calling to him to 
get ready. He got up, and went to the win- 
dow, half hoping that the weather might afford 
him a pretext for declining an expedition from 
which he anticipated anything but enjoyment; 
but when he drew the curtain aside, he let ina 
flood of sunlight, and could see a sweep of 
blue sky, against which the mountains, with 
their dazzling mantle of fresh snow, stood out 
clear and sharp. So, no excuse of a meteoro- 
logical kind being forthcoming, he dressed 
himself, and descending the stairs with a heavy 
heart, joined Nils, who was waiting for him be- 
low. 

The two young men walked silently down to 
the shore, where they found a boat, ready to 
be shoved off, and a tall, broad-shouldered 
young fellow leaning over its side. 

‘« My brother Frants is coming with us,” Nils 
explained, ‘‘ because I shall not be able to 
bring you back myself. I shall land when we 
reach the Sér Fjord, and make my way across 
the Folge-fond to Rosendal, where I have a lit- 
tle matter to attend to. But Frants will see 
you safely home.” 

They were soon out of the harbor, and run- 
ning rapidly across the blue water before a 
fresh northerly breeze. Nils was at the helm; 
and Frants, seeing that his services were not 
at present required, stretched himself full- 
length in the bows, and fell asleep. 

Gustav, the man of the world, was silent, 
awkward, and unhappy; but Nils, the peasamt, 
was quite at his ease, and chatted away about 
the mountains, the legends connected with 
them, the best quarters for bear-shooting, and 
what not—just as if nothing had occurred to 
interrupt his intimacy with his companion, 
Gustav did not understand his manner at all, 
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and was inclined to set him down as a little 
heartless. He himself could think of but one 
subject, and it seemed to him that Nils ought 
to be thinking about it too. 

But when they were about midway across 
the fjord, Nils said abruptly, and apropos of 
nothing: “It is a strange thing wher. a girl 
tells a man that she will never marry anyone 
but him, though she is in love with someone 
else. What does it show, do you think—that 
the man is a better man than most, or that the 
girl is a better girl ?” 

**I don’t know,” answered Gustav uneasily, 
‘* perhaps both.” 

** At all events, it is a happy thing for the 
man to hear such words; for they do show—at 
least so it seems to me—that the girl he loves 
best in the world has a good heart; and they 
show, too, that he has made her love him. Not 
in the way that he would wish, of course, but 
that, you see, would be no fault of hers,” 

‘**No,” groaned Gustav, “no fault of hers. 
Ah, Nils, what can I say to you? The fault 
has been mine all through. I ought to have 
— away the day you went up to the seéer, but 
nae ee 

‘IT have been thinking of that,” said Nils 
gravely, ‘‘and my belief is that, if I had been 
in your place, I should have done as you did. 
How could you help yourself, knowing that she 
loved you ?” 

It seemed so strange a reversal of their re- 
spective positions that Nils should be making 
excuses for him that Gustav could find no re- 
ply, and hung his head in silence. 

There was a long pause. Then Nils said, 
‘Don’t you think, Gustav, that, if you had 
married Dorthe, you might have regretted it 
some day? A Norwegian peasant girl among 
your fine friends at Copenhagen—don’t you 
think that they might have laughed at her, and 
that you might have ended by growing a little 
ashamed of her country ways? And then she 
would have pined for her native land—we Nor- 
wegians mostly do, I believe—and it would not 
have been convenient for you to be continually 
bringing her back here.” 

‘** Nils,” said the young artist, assuming a 
more erect attitude, and speaking with greater 
animation than he had yet shown, “ what you 
say convinces me that you do not know what 
true love is. I doubt—forgive me for saying 
so, but a man cannot help his nature—I doubt 
whether you are capable of a great passion. 
As for me, I should feel it a privilege to make 
sacrifices for one I love—not that the trifles 
you mention call for any sacrifice. But it is 
useless to talk about these things now.” And 
Gustav despondently dropped his head into 
his hands. 

** Ah, well,” said Nils quietly, “ you will both 
have to bear and forbear, no doubt. But you 
start by loving one another, and that, after all, 
is the great thing. Only I hope you will not 
neglect to bring her back to the Hardanger 
and to her old parents from time to time. She 
is an only child, remember.” 

Astonishment, hope, and doubt became vi- 
vidly depicted upon the expressive counte- 
nance of Gustav Richardt. ‘‘ What, what do 
you mean ?” he gasped. 

‘* Why, you foolish fellow,” said Nils, ‘‘ you 
did not really believe, did you, that I would 
marry a girl against her will? No, indeed! I 
love her too well for that. Though I dare say,” 
he added, with a faint smile, ‘ you will think 
more than ever now that I am incapable of a 
great passion.” 

’ Gustav, whose emotions were always easily 
stirred, was overwhelmed. 

He turned away to hide the tears which had 
risen to his eyes, and stammered out brokenly 
—* Nils, Nils, you are too good—it is not natu- 
ral to be so good! When I think that you saved 
my life, and that this is your reward, I feel 





ready to kill myself! Ah, why did not you let 
me drown?” 

‘Perhaps it might have been better for me 
if I had,” answered Nils calmly. ‘There is a 
superstition, you know, that if you save a man 
from drowning, he will serve you an ill turn, 
one day or another. Yet, if it had not been 
you, it would have been someone else, most 
likely. You cannot command love. She would 
have loved me if it had been in her power. 
Well, we can’t all get what we want. A few 
weeks ago I was the happiest man in all Nor- 
way. I declare to you, Gustav, I had not a 
trouble in the world—not one! And now— 
but I will not weary you with lamentations. 
Here we are at the entrance of the Sér Fjord; 
and presently you will allow that I have brought 
you here to show you something worth seeing.” 

They had left the broad fjord now, and the 
boat was, gliding before a light wind into a dark 
and narrow channel, hemmed in on either side 
by black precipices wet with the overflow from 
the melting snow-fields above. Snow lay in 
patches down to the water’s edge. Here and 
there a silvery thread hung from the cornice of 
the cliff where a stream escaped from the gla- 
cier, but these waterfalls were too distant to 
produce any audible sound. A profound still- 
ness brooded over this lonely region; not a 
sign of human life or habitation was visible; 
and a thin veil of mist, which had drifted up 
from the seaward, obscured the sun, and added 
to the melancholy grandeur of the scene. 
Gustav, as in duty bound, uttered some com- 
monplace expressions of admiration, but the 
truth was that he was hardly in a fit mood for 
the appreciation of scenery, and found it diffi- 


-cult to imitate his friend’s outward composure. 


The uppermost feeling in his mind was by 
no means one of triumph; but rather of shame 
and self-reproach. His desires were, it seemed, 
to be realized; but surely no man ever yet won 
his bride more unworthily. He could not feel 
comfortable in the society of his magnanimous 
rival, and was heartily glad when they sighted 
a cluster of small wooden houses, where Nils 
announced that they were to land. 


They ran the boat up upon the shore, and 
presently a thin, miserably-clad woman came 
out from one of the hovels and greeted them. 
She led them into her wretched habitation— 
being, like everyone else in the surrounding 
district, acquainted with Nils—and set before 
them such scanty provisions as her larder con- 
tained—some fish and fadbrod, and a bottle of 
Norwegian beer. 


‘« They are very poor, the people about here,” 
whispered Nils hurriedly to his friend, ‘‘ and 
when one is poor one is apt to fall into slovenly 
ways; but you will hurt her feelings if you do 
not eat something.” 

So Gustav, though he had no appetite, and 
was somewhat sickened by the squalor of the 
ill-ventilated room which they had entered, 
made some show of eating, and contrived to 
swallow a fair portion of fladbrod. Nils ate 
well, having a long day’s tramp before him; 
and when he had sufficiently fortified himself, 
he thanked his hostess, bade farewell to his bro- 
ther, and held out his hand to Gustav. 

‘* Good-bye, Gustav,” said he. ‘* Don’t look 
so sad; and don’t trouble yourself about me. 
When I return from Rosendal, I shall have 
made some plan to go away for a longer time. 
It will make you all more comfortable to have 
got rid of me for a little.” 

And so he turned, and took his way up the 
barren mountain side. 

‘* Ts it not rather dangerous to cross the gla- 
cier quite alone?” asked Gustav of Frants, 
when they had regained their boat, and were 
once more under way. 

** Not for our Nils,” answered Frants. ‘‘He 
knows the mountains as well as I know the 








tjord—aye, and better. He will come to no 
harm—never fear!” 

A fitful, moaning wind had arisen, and was 
sweeping down in gusts from the cliffs, driving 
the gray mist before it. Gustav sank into si- 
lence and reflection, which was not all of a 
joyful kind. But when they had run out some 
distance from the land, and could see more 
clearly the glaciers and snow-fields of the 
Folge-fond, he was aroused by an exclamation 
from Frants. 

“There is Nils!” he cried. And from a 
mighty pair of lungs he sent up a shout that 
awoke a hundred echoes. 

A faint responsive cry came from the distant 
heights, where Gustav could distinguish a black 
figure showing clearly against the snow, which 
was lit up, just there, by a gleam of sunlight. 
Then the fog closed over it, and they saw it no 
more. 

Gustav will remember that glimpse of the 
solitary figure, with the sunlight upon it, and 
the mist-wreaths above and below, to the end 
of his life; for it was the last he, or anyone, 
ever saw of Nils Jensen. 

When the days of wind and storm that fol- 
lowed had passed away, and it was known that 
Nils had not arrived at Rosendal, many of his 
friends, though knowing that his fate could not 
be doubtful, searched the glacier far and wide, 
hoping that at least they might be able to find 
his body and give it decent burial. But the 
search proved unsuccessful, as, indeed, it was 
almost certain to do; for the mountains were 
deep in fresh-fallen snow. 

Some there are who say. that Nils was weary 
of his life, and never intended to come down 
from those frozen and wind-swept solitudes; 
but this view is usually expressed in a low voice, 
and in very select company; for it would not 
be likely to be a popular one in Bakke, and 
might expose those who held it to some risk of 
rough usage. 

As for the children, they have established a 
legend upon the subject of their good Nils, in 
which they firmly believe. They say that the 
spirits of the mountains, finding Nils ready to 
their hands, and perceiving that, by reason of 
his open-handedness, he would never be able 
to lay by money for his old age, took him away 
before his time to the ice-palace of which he 
used to speak, where he will never know toil or 
sorrow more; and more than one village ma- 
tron, struggling with her refractory offspring, 
has been heard to reduce them to submission 
by the threat—‘‘ You wicked children! If you 
do not mend your ways, Nils will have nothing 
to say to you when you die.” 


[Enp.] 














AN almanac is the meanest work of man.— 
Rochester Express. 

S1LvER cake baskets for $1.50, worth $5, at 
Nichols’s,— Fulton Times. 

THERMOMETERS have been working over- 
time lately.— Bridgeport Standard. 

PaRIsIANS decline to call their city the Cin- 
cinnati of France.— Boston Post. 

THE wages of sin (Ah Sin) are seventy-five 
cents for a dozen pieces. — Boston Fost. 

SHORT-HAND is easily acquired by trying to 
play upon the knives of a mowing machine. 
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HENRY V. TO THE HERALD. 


I pray thee, bear my former answer back; 

Bid them achieve me, and sell my bones 

To the guano manufacturers, if » be so desire! 

Good God! why should they mock poor fel- 
lows thus? 


The man that once did sell the lion's skin 
For two dollars and a quart of whisky, 
While the beast lived, was killed with hunting 


him, 
Tell them I bid thee put that in thy pipe 
And smoke it! 


Discourse with the Constable of France 

We are but warriors for the working day; 

Our gayness and our gilt are all besmirched 
With rainy marching in the painful field, 

Or painful marching in the rainy field, 

Or hoofing it across lots, as best doth suit thee. 


The blacking is all worn off our shoes, 

And our moustaches have not been waxed for 
two days; 

There’s not a piece of feather in our host, 

(Good argument, I hope, we’ve had no chicken 
pie,) 

And time has worn us into slovenry. 


But, bet thy life, our hearts are in the trim, 

And my poor soldiers tell me, yet ere night 

They’ll be in fresher robes, or break a hame- 
string! 


They say they’ll skin 

The gay new coats o’er the French soldiers’ 
heads, 

Snatching their backs bald-headed, as it were, 

And turn them out in search of a clothing 
store. 


If they do this - well I know they have the 
sand, ) 
My ransom then shall soon be levied. 


Herald, save thy labor; 
Come thou no more for ransom, gentle herald, 
Lest we have thee roasted for dinner! 

— Derrick. 


Epison’s tasimeter, to measure pressure, can 
be applied for the record of a hug.—/icayune. 


Peop.e who go to church out in the Park 
plead the old maxim, ‘‘ Udi trees, ibi ecclesia.” 
—FPhila, Bulletin. 


Some of the papers say that ‘trade is look- 
ing up.” Flat on its back, eh?— Cinc. Break- 
fast Zable. 


Tuis heat wave is a Republican campaign 
document. It kills off those who drink bad 
whisky.— Rochester Express. 


NEVER ask a temperance man to drink. It 
isn’t true economy to be spending money on 
other people.— Xronik/e- Herald. 


THE new elevated railway in New York 
might very properly be called the Sixth Ave- 
nuisance.—-Buffalo Every Saturday. 


WanTED —Delinquent subscribers to settle 
up. P. S.—In answering this advertisement, 
please state what paper you saw it in.—Cin. 
Sat. Night. 


AMERICA is now shipping canned lobsters to 
France. All the old sardines, with lots of tin, 
are there already, doing the Paris Exposition. 
— Kronikle- Herald. 


Missouri people would like to know why 
grasshoppers are not sunstruck occasionally, 
along with the rest of the population.— Derrick. 
You can just tell ’em, next time you write, that 
it is because the grasshopperates to protect 
then.— Phila, Bulletin. 





THE CREAM OF THE BUCKET, 





A LIGHT ON THE SCRIPTURES. 


Adam was the first man who sat under his 
own vine and fig-leaf.— Boston Post. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 
There’s a new syrup in the soda-water stores, 
called ‘‘ Don’tcareifido.” It is very good.— 
Hackensack Republican. 


PIETY AND HARDWARE, 


A tack points heavenward when it means the 
most mischief. It has many human imitators. 
— Cincinnati Breakfast Table. 


THE DIFFERENCE, 


If you think there is no freedom in Mon- 
treal, just wait until “St. Patrick’s day in the 
morning.” —Norristown Herald. 


EFFECTUAL, 


A St. Louis woman who applied for a divorce 
one day last week got it the next. She was 
sunstruck.— Phila. Kronikle-Herald, 


HE FOUND IT. 

A thirsty young man went out yesterday to 
get a little oleomargerine buttermilk. He has 
not returned, and it is supposed he found what 
he wanted.—ew Orleans Picayune. 


IS THERE NO MISTAKE ABOUT THIS ? 


Now that the huckleberry season has set in, 
young men who are courting Boston girls come 
home at night with their moustaches several 
shades darker than when they started out.— 
St. Louis Journal. 


HISTORICAL, 


George Washington didn’t take any summer 
vacations, and he was not only healthy, but 
every one loved him.— Detroit Free Press. 
George did take summer excursions. That one 
with old Braddock was in July, 1755. Hada 
bully time, too. ‘Took several trunks.—/hi/a, 
Bulletin. 


THE “COURT CIRCULAR,” WITH VARIATIONS, 


Our English files came in too late for a care- 
ful perusal of news for this morning’s /os¢. 
We can only give the “Court News,” which is 
really the most important: The Hon. Miss 
Violet lindsay Cropped in during the evening 
to inquire the hour, as her clock had run down, 
Her Majesty expressed great regret and or- 
dered the Royal Clock-Winder to ascertain 
the time o’ night, and wind up the Hon. Miss 
Violet Lindsay’s time-keeper. The Duke of 
Connaught attended the Royal Upera in Lon- 
don, and informed the Queen that it was a 
rum show, and for singing it knocked the 
stuffin’ out of anything he ever heard. In fact, 
His Royal Highness said it laid head and shoul- 
ders over all the opera he ever attended before. 
The Queen drove out yesterday afternoon at 
zh 39m 15s. She was accompanied by the 
Princess Christian of Schleswig-Springholstein 
and the Hon. Lady Biddulph. They went in 
the royal dog-cart. Count Glichen visited the 
Queen at lunch. They had ham sandwiches 
(sans moutard) and sausage. The Count was 
going to the unt, and borrowed a pack of the 
Queen’s ’ounds. ‘The Judge-Advocate-General, 
the Hon. Mr. Philpot, had a buzz with Her 
Majesty on business of the realm for about 
eight minutes, and left for London via Rotten- 
Hill, Bungalore-road, Mustard-Town, Mary 
Ann’s Grave-yard, Fagin street, west.— Boston 
fost. 

‘Is IT HOT ENOUGH FOR you?” 


Won’t somebody please invent a new phrase 
to supersede the universal “ Is it hot enough 
for you?” It has done service ever since tor- 
ridity was introduced as an element in meteo- 
rology. We can almost imagine Lazarus put- 
the question to the opulent but niggardly citi- 





zen who begged a drop of water of him under 
gp od fervent circumstances. When the first 

ot day arrives, this venerable query is brought 
out, and you are doomed to hear it fifty times 
a day as long as the summer lasts. Indeed, it 
sometimes occurs, during protracted heat, that 
the summer is past and the harvest is ended 
and you are not saved from it. One peculiarity 
of the thing is, the man who stops you on the 
street to propound the threadbare inquiry, al- 
ways grins as though he had got off a good 
thing of his own for the very first time in his 
life. That isn’t all; you are expected to grin, 
too, as if immediately struck with the hu- 
morous originality of. the expression. Of 
course there is no reply expected, It is one of 
those intensely funny conundrums that hasn’t 
any fitting answer if you should try to find one, 
the humor consisting wholly in the propound- 
ing of it. We have requested that somebody 
get up a substitute for this expression—some- 
thing fresher—but on reflection we think it 
would be impossible. There is a kind of ven- 
eration hanging around it that no other phrase 
in connection with a high degree of tempera- 
ture would ever be abletodispel. And, wiping 
our streaming brow as we write these lines, we 
ourselves are constrained to say, “Is it hot 
enough for you ?”— Cin. Sat. Night. 


THe golden wheat is falling in graceful 
swaths before the swinging cradles of the farm- 
ers, The farmer himself occasionally walks 
wearily to the blackberry-bush near the fence, 
and takes a long pull at the jug.—/. /, Man. 





‘‘ FINE nainsook, embroidered, makes lovely 
slips for children,” says a fashion writer. 
Orange peel on a sidewalk continues to be 
good enough for men.—/icayune, 


THE question has been asked: “Can a 
Christian go to the circus?” ‘“ Yes, until he’s 
married, and then in most cases the circus 
comes to him.” —Andrew’s Bazar. 


Go west, young man. It is a charming 
place. Those who don’t freeze to death in 
winter, get sunstruck in summer. The others 
get killed by a tornado.— Morr Herald. 


MurDERING for love is getting to be very 
popular, Cincinnati furnishes the latest ex- 
ample. Perhaps 'tis better to be loved and 
shot than never to be loved at all.— Bos. Fost. 


Gero. ALFRED TOWNSEND says the reélection 
of General Grant must be opposed with reason, 
not with lies, distortions or canards. Mr. Eli 
Perkins will assist George Alfred in the opposi- 
tion.—- Picayune, 


Tin-cAN attachments are not the things 
wanted by dogs. Good and humane boys will 
tie fans to the tails of dogs that they may fan 
themselves with the wag.—/icayune, 


Dr. CARVER can shoot fourteen bullets into 
the bunghole of a pork-barrel while the barrel 
is rolling once down a steep hill. For such a 
man life can hold but few untasted triumphs, 
—New Orleans Picayune. 


Sr. Louis has carefully preserved the names 
of those citizens who died of sunstroke. She 
doesn’t propose building a monument over 
them, but their names will appear, as usual, in 
next year’s directory.— Kronikie-Herald. 


THE garter that the Queen gave ancient 
Beac ain’t much of a thing after all; it’s an 
old garter—the oldest in the country—and 
worn by all the royal family and twenty-five 
ordinary roosters of the realm.— Boston Fost. 


To many a schoolboy’s fond delight, 
Now comes the festive apple green; 
He early puts some out of sight— 
The pain begins at 8:15. 
—wN. Y. Graphic. 
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PUCK. 





Durinc a heated term, persons should be 
excused for putting on “‘airs,”—JVorristown 
Herald. 


Puck asks if the dollars of our novelists can 
be called storied earns? Yes, and we have 
known some authors who have enjoyed ani- 
mated busts with them. —Baltimore Every Sat- 
urday. 

CoMPRESSED air has been successfully used 
as a motor for street cars, and perhaps this is 
what Mr. Hayes leaves behind to run the Gov- 
ernment when he goes traveling.—<Xvronikie- 
Herald, 


Tue Cleveland Band were photographed last 
week, the ews says. We suspect that the 
pictures are to be sent into adjoining towns to 
warn people against harboring the originals.— 
Fulton Times. 


W. JASPER BLACKBURN, who some time since 
shook the dust of old Claiborne parish from 
his feet, and moved to Arkansas, is announced 
as a candidate for Congress from the Fifth 
District of Louisiana. Variety of politics not 
stated.—Ficayune. 


Yes, there is something in it. If a Green- 
backer hires a horse, and returns only the pic- 
ture of a horse, marked “ This is a horse, John 
Sherman, Secretary of the Treasury,” the sta- 
ble-keeper, if also a Greenbacker, would have 
to be satisfied, or else deny his own logic and 
become a grasping capitalist.—Zowe// Courier. 


Two Germans met in San Francisco recently. 
After affectionate greeting, the following dia- 
logue ensued: ‘‘ Fen you say you hef arrived ?” 
“ Yesterday.” ‘‘ You came dot horn around ?” 
“No.” “Oh! den you come dot land over ?” 
‘*No.” “ Den you hef not arrived?” ‘Oh, 
yes! I hef arrived. I come dot Mexico 
through.” — Unknown Ex. 


A “SpeciaL Advertising Agent” offers the 
Times the munificent sum of ‘‘$1 cash in ad- 
vance,”’ for a six-inch advertisement next to 
reading matter four weeks, and a two-inch 
editorial notice. After this, who will be reck- 
less enough to say that country newspapers 
ought not to get rich?— Fulton Times. 


THE newspaper man who writes about “ ye 
local’”’ is only one remove from the hopeless 
idiot who talks of ‘‘ wee sma’ hours,” ‘‘ créme 
de la créme”’ and ‘‘dinna ye hear the slogan.” 
— St, Louis Journal, And he should be yoked 
to the chap who uses “launched into eternity” 
for hanged, and “‘ Reynard” for fox.—JVorris- 
town Herald. 


Sucu nights were made for lovers 
Who sit on the stoop and spoon; 
While on the scene, with smile serene, 
Shines the effulgent moon. 
She leans upon his bosom, 
As the moon sinks in the west: 
Her downy cheek, so smooth and sleek, 
Leaves powder on his vest. 
—Hackensack Republican. 


As a “summer resort,” Norristown stands at 
the head of the list. When the thermometer 
marked 10oo degrees in Philadelphia, and 85 
degrees at Atlantic City and Cape May, our 
merchants were selling many blankets and 
overcoats, and our druggists disposing of oint- 
ment for frosted feet; two drowning cases oc- 
curred by boys breaking through thin ice, and 
the plumbers did a good business repairing 
burst water-pipes; several sets of false teeth 
were found on the sidewalk—the owners hay- 
ing chattered them out of their mouths; and 
all travel on the shady side of the street was 
suspended. (This is a lie; but we notice that 
it is the fashion for all summer resorts to lie 
about the state of the thermometer. )—JVorris- 
town. Herald. 





APOLLINARIS 


NATURAL 


Mineral ad 


The Queen of Table Waters. 


HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT. 


Dr. J. MILNER FOTHERGILL. London. “The 
Exquisite Apollinaris ; A Delicious Beverage.’’ 

PROF. J. . WANKLYN, St. George’s Hosp., 
London. ““Highly Effervescent, Wholesome, and absolu- 
tely Pure; wpe to all others.’ 

DR. R. OGDEN DOREMUS. ‘Absolutely pure and 
wholesome; superior to all for daily use; free from all the ob- 
jections urged against Croton and artificially aerated waters.’ 

DR. PETER HOOD, President of the Hert, 
Medical Society, &e. ‘Superior to Vichy and Vals.’ 

PETER SQUIRE, 'F. L. S., Chemist to the Queen. 
toth Edition of ComPANION TO THE BRITISH PHARMACOPAEIA. 
Poemes-0q pad Good for Sickness, Dyspepsia, and Loss of 

Appetite. 

Cc. MacNAMARA. F.R. C. S., C.S.1.,8 eon to 
Westminster Hosp., London. “More | holesome 
and Refreshing than Soda er Seltzer Water.’ 

HERMAN WEBER, M.D., F. R. C. P.. Physician 
to the German Hosp., London, ‘Of great value 
in lithic acid diathesis, in catarrh of the bladder, and of the 
respiratory organs; agreeable and useful. 


FREDERICK DE BARY & CO., 


41 &43 Warren Street, NEW YORK. 


Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 


Evere genuine bottle bears the Yellow label. 





THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 


HUNYADI JANOS 


The Best Natural ayers. 


The Lancet. — “Hunyadi 
nos. — Baron Liebig affirms t ne 
its richness in aperient salts sur- 
passes that of all other known 
waters.”’ 

TheBritishMedical Jour- 
® mal. — “Hunyadi Janos.— The 
if most agreeable, safest, and most 
y efficacious aperient water.”’ 

P 









ROFESSOR VIRCHOW, 
Berlin. ‘Invariably good and 


prompt success; most valuable.’ 
wy PROFESSOR BAMBER- 

l x i GER, Vienna. ‘I have pre- 

scribed these Waters with remar- 
kakle success.’ 

PROFESSOR SCANZONI, Wurzburg. “I prescribe 
none but this.’ 

PROFESSOR LAUDER BRUNTON, M. D., F. R. 
S., London. ‘‘More pleasant than its rivals, and sur- 
passes them in efficacy 

PROFESSOR AITKEN, M. D., F.BR.S., Royal 
Military ape, Netley. ‘*Preferred to Pullna 
and Friedrichshall 


A Wineglassful a Dose. 
INDISPENSABLE TO THE TRAVELLING PUBLIC. 


Every genuine bottle bears the name of THe Apotiinaris Co. 
(limited), London. 


Fre@V’k De Bary & Co., 


41 & 43 WARREN Street, 
NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS, AND 
DRUGGISTS. 


The Label on every genuine Bottle is printed on BILUE paper 





THE 


BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS 


Usgp ON THIS PAPER ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


FRED'K H. LEVEY & CO., 


PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
32 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 








DENTAL OFFICE 
Philippine Dieffenbach - Truchsess, 


162 West 23rd St., bet. 6th & 7th Aves., N. Y. 


Late 389 CANAL STREET. 


NO CURE, NO PAY! 


CONTRACTS MADE FOR CLEARING HOUSES 
AND SHIPS OF ALL KIND OF VERMIN, 
RATS AND MICE, 


Principal Depot, 64 Fulton St., New York. 
B. ISAACSEN. 


NOTICE. 
No. 26 (issue of September 5th, 1877) of ** Puck” 
will be bought at this office, No. 13 North William 
Street, at full price. 
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MATHESIUS & FREY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CABINET 


FURNITURE 


Upholstery, Decorations, &c., 
at Prices to suit the times. Every Article guaranteed. 
91 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK. 























COMPRESSED YEASY 


CALE /LLISCHMANN & COS. 
GENUINE ARTICLE 



























oe & MOELICH, 


363 CANAL ST., N. Y., 


effer great Bargains in 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, STER- 
LING $ SILVER AND D TRIPLE PLATED 


WEDDING “=a HOLIDAY GIFTS 
in endless variety at close prices. 





EsTABLISHED 1838. 


WHY IS IT? 


Why do the people crowd the rooms of the Colton Dental As- 





sociation? Five Reasons. 1st—Because‘they originated the use 
of the gas. 2d—Because they have given it to 103,261 patients 
without a single accident or failure 3d—Because they do nothing 
but extract teeth, and constant practice enables them to do it in 
the best manner. 4th—Because nearly all the best dentists in the 
city recommend their patients to them. 5th—Because they make 


the gas fresh every day. No. 19 Cooper Institute, N. Y. 
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THE FAMOUS 


jenna Coliee Pot, 


WHICH CREATE! SUCH A SENSATION 
AT THE VIENNA EXHIBITION, AND ALSO AT THE 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, IS IMPORTED BY 


EDWARD D. BASSFORD. 


HOUSE FURNISHING, HARDWARE, 
CHINA, GLASS,. CUTLERY AND 
SILVERWARE STORES, 
1, 2, 3, 12, 13. 15, 16 & 17 Cooper Institute, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


CircuLARS AND Price Lists Free. 








A Splendid Opportunity To Win A Fortune. 
Seventh Grand Distribution, 1878, 
At New Orleans, Tuesday, Aug. 13th. 


Louisiana State Lottery Co. 


This institution was regularly incorporated by the Legislature of 
the State for Educational and Charitable purposes in 1868, with a 
capital of $1,000,000, to which it has since added a reserve fund of 
$350,000. 


ITS GRAND SINGLE NUMBER DISTRIBUTION 


will take place monthly on the second Tuesday. IT NEVER SCALES 
oR PosTPonES. Look at the following Distribution: 


Capital Prize, $30,000. 
100,000 Tickets At Two Dollars Each. 
Half-Tickets, One Dollar. 


° LIST OF PRIZES. 
oe ll eee eT lll $30,000 
S CE BIR 6 cin 9 < oss 68 05.90.00000000400 055 rE. 10,000 
5,000 


5 GEE PUR ado cdsvccccccvccccsssdgescedaab BEEN WOR 

2 Prizes of $2500 

5 Prizes ot 
20 Prizes of 
100 Prizes of 
200 Prizes of 
500 Prizes of 
1000 Prizes of 





APPROXIMATION PRIZES: 


9 Approximation Prizes of $300......-.-.eeseseeeeecees 2,700 
9 Approximation Prizes of 200.... 6. .sseeeeeeeeeeeee 1,800 
o Approximation Prizes of 100.......... 00+ sees eeeees goo 
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THE ONLY HOUSE IN THE UNITED STATES WHERE 
HUNGARIAN WINES ARE SOLD, WHICH HAS 
BEEN AWARDED FOR “PURITY” AND 
““SUPERIOR QUALITY” BY THE 
CENTENNIAL COMMISSIONERS, 1876. 

No connection with any other Housein the United States. 
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GENTLEMEN’ §S HATS 
169 Broadway, 


Near Coatianpr Sreeer, 





174 Fifth Ave., 


Between 22d & 23rd Streets, 
NEW YORK. 








L. DE VENOGE, 


41 South William Street, New York. 


CENERAL ACENT. 
For Sale by all the Principal Wine 
Merchants and Grocers. 


THE PUREST CHAMPAGNE 
MPORTED IN THE U. S. 








OTTO LEWIN, 


The well known Artist Photographer, 
989 THIRD AVE.,S. E. Cor. 59th St., 
294 BOWERY, above Houston St. 


I.. DOKI" a, 
Pamphlet & Book Binder, 


29 BEEKMAN STREET. 
Pamphlet binding of every description and Pass books for banks 
a specialty. 
ersonal attention to everything entrusted to my care. 





Cheapest Book-Store in the World, 


175672 NEW and OLD Standard WORKS in Every 
Department of Literature. Almost given away, Mammoth 
Catalogue free. Books bought. 


LESGA.T BROS., 
3 BEEKMAN ST., Opp. Post Office, N. Y. 


NICOLL, The Tailor, 


139—149 Bowery. 








io) OS SR ee Sarre $3.00 to $10.00 
uk 2 ae re rere $12.00 to $40.00 
GYEERCOATS 00 Order. cavessccvdusesedccce coe $12.00 upwards 





1857 Prizes, amounting to..... 
Responsible corresponding agents wanted at all 
to whom a liberal compensation will be paid. 
Application for rates to clubs should only be made to the Home 
Office in New Orleans. 
Write, clearly stating full address, for urther information or send 


orders to 
M. A. DAUPHIN, 
P. 0. Box 692, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
or to H. L.. Plum, 319 Broadway, New York. 
All our Grand Extraordinary Drawings are under the supervision 
and management of GENERALS G, T, BEAUREGARD and 
JUBAL A. EARLY, 


os sere - -$110,400 
prominent points, 





With 


YOU CAN BUY A WHOLE 


Ducal Brunswick Government Bond, 


which Bonds are issued and secured by the Government, 
and are redeemed in drawings 
FOUR TIMES ANNUALLY, 


until'each and every Bond is drawn with a larger or smaller 
Premium. Every Bond must draw a prize, as there are 


NO BLANKS. 
The three highest prizes amount to 
240,000 Reichsmark, Gold, 
120,000 Reichsmark. Gold, 
48,000 Reichsmark, Gold, 
and Bonds not drawing one of the above Prizes must draw a 
Premium of not less than 
66 MARK, GOLD. 
The next drawing takes place on the 


FIRST OF AUGUST, 1878, 


and every Bond bought of us on or before the first of August, is en- 
titled to the whole premium that may be drawn thereon on that date. 

These Bonds are negotiable at any time at their market quo- 
tations, both in America and Germany, and can never be worth 
less than their face value. 

An official report of the drawing will be mailed to each Bond- 
holder. 

Out-of-town orders, sent in REGISTERED LETTERS and in- 
closing $5, will secure one of these Bonds for the next drawing. 

For Bonds, circulars and other information address the 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING C0.. 


185 CHATHAM SQUARE (Bank Building), N. Y. City. 
ESTABLISHED SINCE 1874. 
N.B.—In writing, please state you saw this in the English Puck. 





$S : 





PUCK’S ALMANAC 


FOR 1878. 


-_——- 


The most remarkable ever published. 


CONTAINING:— 
(But why should the contents be thus publicly exposed ?) 





PRICE, 15 CENTS. 


For Sale Everywhere. 





PATENT COVERS FOR FILING PUCK. 


PRICE $1.00 EACH. 


FOR SALE AT “PUCK” OFFICE, 
13 North William Street, New York. 





BACK NUMBERS OF PUCK 


CAN BE SUPPLIED ON DEMAND. 


ADDRESS, 
Willmer & Rogers News Co., OR, Publishers ‘‘Puck” 
31 Beekman Street, 13 North William Street, 
New York. New York. 
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OMING OUT OF THE WEST, IN A PALACE CAR, TO SAVE THE POOR WORKINGMEN! 
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